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FOREWORD 


I have great pleasure in offering to the Students of 


Sanskrit Literature and Ancient Indian Culture this, the 
seventh publication of the Sanskrit Literary Association of 
our College. 


The study of Sanskrit can be fruitfully carried on for its 
literary, antiquarian and cultural values. 


I have been attempting at this College to introduce my 
students to the methods of modern Scholarship and I am glad 
to say that some of them at least show enthusiasm for work 
of this kind. 


The Association has been fortunate in securing the 
devoted services of Mr. V. R. Pandit as its Secretary. 


Iam glad to put on record the enthusiastic labours cf 
mv friends and Colleagues Prot. R. V. Jagirdar and Mr. 
Rk. N. Gurav, Fellow, in the interests of the Association. 


I am grateful to Principal G. B. Jathar, mM. a., 1. E. s., for 
his kind and helpful interest in the work of the Association. 


I am also obliged to Mr. V. Y. Jathar, B. sc. for his 
courtesy and kindness. 


KARNATAK COLLEGE 
DHARWAR Vishwas G. Bhat. 
20—2—37 
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SBORE PAK Y Si NOTES 


It has always been the aim of our Association to under- 
take some work introducing its members to the methods of 
research and whenever possible to publish the results of such 
work. Weare glad to have been able to publish our work 
this year. 

* * * * 

We heartily congratulate Mr. R. N. Gurav on his brilliant 
first class honours in Sanskrit. He has set an example which 
the members of the Association should try to emulate and 
thus bring credit to the Association and the College. 


We are thankful to Mr. Gurav for the keen and active 
interest he has been taking in the activities of our Association. 


* * * * 


At the end of the last term we bade farewell to Principal 
A. C. Farren, I. E.s. whose sympathatic interests in our 
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activities has always been a source of great encouragement 
to our members in their work. 


We wish him a very enjoyable holiday in England. 
* * * 2% 


We are glad to put on record cur indebtedness to 
Principal G. B. Jathar, M. A., 1. E.s., for the active interest 
he has taken in our work owing to his love of Sanskrit 
Literature. . 


We sincerely thank our popular and energetic chairman 
Dr. V.G. Bhat for all his encouragement and help in our 
work. It has been a pleasure to discuss with him all our 
papers and we are grateful for the patience with which he 
argued with us many a difficult point. 


* * x 2 
Prof. R. V. Jagirdar has obliged us by giving an article 
on Kalidasa’ from his book. We are very thankful to him 
for his help. 
* ™ xk + 
The keen interest evinced in the Association by Messers 
R. N. Gurav, R. A. Jahagirdar and A.S. Joshi was a great 
source of encouragement to us. We would like to place on 
record our thanks to the above mentioned trinity. 
* * * * 
The First Year and Inter Arts students take little or no 


interest in our Asscciation. We would like to bring to their 
notice the fact that the Sanskrit Literary Association is net 
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merely meant for the students of the B. A. Class, but for the 
whole of the Sanskrit-loving section of our College. We 
invite every genuine lover of Sanskrit to fully participate in 
all its activities. 


We are very pieased to note that all the ladies who are 
students of Sanskrit have joined our Association. We 
sincerely hope that the gentlemen of the College will also 
follow suit, at least next year, 


Vo Re PAN Die 
Hon. Secretary. 
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RATED A SYA 


So far we have seen that the early Sanskrit plays 
(1) were more or less inspired by, and thus based on, the epics; 
(11 ) were narrative in form and development: ( 111 ) were stag- 
ed in the open as the absence of stage-directions indicate 
and for the very audience to which the Sita in earlier days 
recited the epics; and (iv) that the authors of these plays were 
first moralists and then artists, if at all. When we come to 
the next known period, to be studied in this chapter, we 
notice a great change with respect to all those above four 
points. 


Ii one were to speak on the evidence of plays available, 
one would say that from the first century B. C. or A. D. there 
was a complete blank. Is it possible that during these 300 
years or sono dramatist was born or that Sanskrit drama 
was not at all encouraged ? It is true that, as history tells 
us, the cultural ascendancy during this period belonged not 
- to the Aryan Society in the north but to the Andhras ete. 
1.e. to the adventurers of the Non-Aryan community in the 
south. Inspite of these circumstances, however, it seems 
that Sanskrit literature was encouraged : only patronage now 
passed into the hands of the foreigners like the Scythians 
established in the west and of Non- Aryan royal families like 


“ A chapter trom the author’s book, to be shortly published, entitled 


‘ Drama in Sanskrit Literature, ’ 


HUSA 


the Andhras etc, in the south. As has been suggested already!) 
these foreigners, as the Inscriptional evidence shows, 
extended whole-hearted patronage to Sanskrit literature and 
the Vedic traditions. 


The evidence of the literary materials too Jeads to the 
same conclusion. The plays next available immediately after 
those studied so far are those of Kalidasa. Inthe Prologue 
to one of his plays he refers to earlier dramatists of whom 
only Bhasa is known to us. @ Secondly, the very excellence 
of Kalidasa’s plays presupposes many more earlier dramatists. 
Lastly, we have evidence in Kalidasa (as will be seen below) 
which shows that drama had been developing and had actu- 
ally developed by his time to such an extent as to deteriorate 
into a fixed, lifeless form. It was the genius of this great 
dramatist that not only saved drama from degradation but 
raised it to an artistic source of joy —even at the risk of 
temporary (cr contemporary) unpopularity. © 


Kaglidisa is the reputed author of three Sanskrit plays — 
the Vikramorvas’iyam, the Malavikagnimitram and the Abhi- 
jfiana —Sakuntalam. the first and the last deal with stories 
from traditional mythology (purana) and traditional history 
(itihasa). The hero of the second mentioned play is king 


wee eee 


(1) Videinfra. chap. VIII 

(2) prathita-yasasam  Bhésakavi-Saumilla-Kavimis'rd-dinam praban- 
dhan atikramyaetc ( Malav. Prologue ) 

(3) It as not the object of the present work to discuss the age of 
Kalidasa; the sort of internal evidence elaborated in this chapter 


would strengthen the view that assigns Kalidasa to the period of 
Samudra-Gupta or his son Chandra-Gupta II (373 A. D.to 415 A.D) 
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Agnimitra —the son of Pusyamitra who, in the early part 
of the second century B. C. founded the Sunga dynasty. (1 
Thus it appears that even in Kalidasa the same tendency, 
as in the early days, is to be found in singing of the glorious 
past. That, however, would be a hasty judgement. 
Kalidasa, as could be seen from his plays, is first and 
foremost a student of art. In all his three plays 
singing, dancing, painting etc. are introduced in words and 
circumstances that reveal Kalidisa, as an expert connoi— 
sseur and critic. What is more to the point is his views on 
Drama. Tohim Drama is not, as to the early writers, a 
popular method of preaching. Drama, he says, is the study 
and not the moral of life. It is the varied scope of sucha 
study that makes drama interesting to the various tastes of 
the public. Music, dance, painting etc. do not attract each 
and all while drama, combining in itself all these and dealing 
with the ways of the worid, claims a greater audience than 
does any other art. ‘‘ Here,’ he says, “‘ are to be found the 
many—fold ways of the world arising from the three qualities 
(7. ¢. the variety of tastes and talents ); and hence, though 
varied in form and scope, drama is an entertainment commou 
to people of different tastes.’ © 


Under these circumstances one would be justified to 
. expect that Kalidasa would work off the beaten track. Is 
such an expectation fulfilled in his three plays ? It seems, on 
the whole, that Kalidasa eventually effected a revolution 
() Of C. H, I, Vol, 1 | 


(1) traiguyyodbhavam atra loka-caritam ninarasam drsyate nityam 


_ ee 


bhinnarucer janasya bahudhapyékam samarsdhanam, 


( Malay, I-¢ ) 
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in the world of letters. Though, from the point of view of 
their plots, the three plays seem to belong to the antiquated 
standardised type dealing with love-stories of traditional 
kings, one could see that the development and the constru- 
ction therein point to an entirely opposite conclusion. Nay, 
it seems that K@glidisa deliberately selected the most popu- 
larly known stories so that he could divert all his skill 
towards their artistic construction. The audience already 
knew the story ; and imperceptibly and with no harm or dis- 
advantage to the audience he left out the old narrative style. 

It would be strange, indeed, if Kalidasa achieved all this 
at one stroke or in his very first play. In the three plays we 
notice a gradual, progressive adjustment of his art and concep- 
tion; and we also notice the painful struggle of an original 
mind with that Universal Ego — the dull and deadening 
conservatism. The partiality of Kalidasa to music and 
dancing is consistently pronounced. In his very first play 
he assigned a great part to music and dancing. The only 
novel path he struck first was in that respect ; but otherwise, 
his first play viz. the Vikramorvas'‘ryam is nearer to the 
standard type. The Malavikagnimitram is a further impro- 
vement on the Vik. For this reason, we are inclined to hold, 
against the more or less unanimous verdict of well-respected 
and authoritative scholars, that the Vik. and not the Malav. 
is the first of Kalid-sa’s plays. The poet in the Vik. is 
evidently younger than inthe Malav. The very manner in 
which he craves the indulgence of his audience speaks of a 
difident novice. Of course, he says, it is my play; but that 
is not at all the important point about it. ‘‘ You should 
listen to it out of sympathy for the lovers, or out of respect for 
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the noble characters therein; I beg of you to follow attenti- 
vely this work of Kalidasa”. ") The prastavang or the 
Prologue is modelled on earlier types as in the plays of Bhasa. 
As soon as the Siitradhjra introduces the play there is a cry 
for help behind the curtain and the Sitradhara then speaks in 
the same words as his predcessor in Bhgsa did. ‘‘ What is 
this I hear? Accry for help. Did J not hear it immediately 
I requested my audience to...... oh: sultkeows' 72 ew Lhe 
poet’s construction of the plot too is less skilful and his simir 
lies are more commonplace than elsewhere. The author here 
is more an enthusiastic young poet than a craftsman of art 
and ideas. The characters inthe Vik. (e.g. the Vidisaka ) 
are as standardised in earlier plays. Kalid sa was not only 
anew arrival himself, but the first one of his time, in the 
field of drama. He says in the Prologue that upto that time 
only plays of earlier dramatists were produced ; that his was 
the first of a moderner, so to say. Why should he say that ? 
What harm is there, one would like to ask him, if earlier 
plays alone were staged ? No harm, K§lidjsa would reply, 
but not so much good either ; they are all old and dull, so 
dull and so stereotyped; but my play is something different, 
something gutte unusual ( apirva ). The Sitradhara in the 
Vik. says as much and all this in the Prologue. ‘* 


There was another reason as to why Kalidasa boasted of 
his play as unusual ( apiirva ), inspite of its plot, develop- 


(1) pranayiju va daksinyat athava sadvastu-purusa bahumanat 

Srunuta manobhir avahitaih kriyam imam _ y alidasasya (Vik [-2). 

() aye kim nu khalu mad-vijiapananantaram kurarinamiva akage 
s‘abdah s'‘riiyate......... bhavatu jnatam, (Vik. Prologue) 


(3) Mariza, babus‘astu piirvesim kayinim drstah prayoga—bandhso 
Soham adya vikramorvasiyam nama aptirvam natakam prayoksye 
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-ment and characters being of the early standardised type, 
In his enthusiasm for music and dance Kalidasa had _ boidly 
introduced a new feature which, as he thought, was also more 
dramatic on the stage. That new feature was the whole of 
Act IV where for the most part only one character — that 
of the hero-king Vikrama — moved on the stage. The king 
was virtually mad. He had lost his beloved Urvas'i; he 
would not rest till he found her out. This mood ofthe hero 
‘was most favourable to a variety of music and dance. Secon- 
dly, to remove the possibility of the scene growing monoto- 
nous to the audience Kalidasa introduced two ethereal nym- 
phs who kept on singing and humming, in Prakrt melodies, 
an allegory about an elephant king madly in search of his 
beloved. “) The hero-king was so mad that he would stop 
anything that crossed his path to inquire of his Urvasi. 
Thus, he asks a cloud, an elephant, a bee and soon. Could 
we imagine that these various objects were somehow repre- 
sented on the stage ? In that case the king would disappear 
from the stage for some time ( the nymphs, during the while, 
sang their allegory ). Could we further imagine a represen- 
tation like the following ? The hero asked an elephant, 
got, of course, no reply and so walked out of the stage, in the 
meanwhile, a bee was shown on the stage, the king re-entered 
to find the bee whom he asked as before, got no reply and so 
walked away as before and soon. With such an impressive 


(1) Re: the arguments that the Prakrt melodies in Act [V are spu- 
rious see R. B, §. P. Pandit’s edition. In maintaining, that those 
passages are genuine we have not followed the arguments advan- 
ced against R. B, Pandit by Prof R,D. Karmarkar (in his edi- 
tion of the Vik.) and others, 
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stage-movement it isno wonder that K§lidasa should be 
proud of his original (apirva) device; but, to his surprise 
and indignation, he saw, watching during his first production 
more the audience than the play as any young dramatist 
would, that his device had not pleased the audience, or at 
least that it did not strike them; and like all other young 
dramatists he walked home shaking his head half in pity and 
and half in anger ‘) for the audience which was too stupid 
to see his originality. 


Great writer as he was (to be), Kilidasa was neither dis- 
mayed nor discouraged. Day by day he was finding more 
and more of the dramatist in himself and from now on he 
was not going to be dictated to either by tradition or by pub- 
lic laste. He would rather care, if at all, for the judgement 
of the discerning few since they could, if ever, form an inde- 
pendent opinion about any thing and on its own merits: 
while the (so-called) public taste had no.deep roots in convic- 
tions but grew up like a mushroom, anywhere and any time. 


All this Kjlidasa said in as many words in the Proiogue 
to his second play, the Milav, where the Sutradhara says 
rather contemptuously. 

Aye, viveka-vis/rantam abhihitam. Pas‘ya, 

Puranamityéva na sidhu sarvam. 


Na capi Kavyam navam ityavadyam 


(1) It would have been all pity if he were to know that any expla- 
nation that his device ( with the Prakrt melodies ) is genuine is 
rejected by some modern scholars by saying that it is @ strain on 
the imagination 


Riszea 


Santah pariksygnyatarad bhajante. 
Madhah para—pratyayaneya-buddhih 


“Your talk has no reason init; anything is not good 
simply because it is old, and any work is not bad simply 
because itisnew. The experts compare, decide and choose 
while the ignorant foliow the opinions of others.” \') To say 
that only old plays are good or that no new play could he 
gcod is just to talk non-sense. Secondly, a play is not mere 
recitation or narration as most of the old plays are. A play 
is essentially a representation or as Pandita—Kaus 1ka says in 
Malav. I, proyoga-pradhinam hin tya-s’astrama, drama 1s 
esseatially a performance. With this theory of his Kalidasa 
was prepared even to risk the dis-approval of the learned. 
‘Only fools cater for the good opinion of the learned ” 
says the wise Vidisaka. ® But luckily the discerning few 
were so pleased with the stage device ( prayoga) in the Vik. 
that they requested the stage-Manager (Sutradh ra) to 
produce Kalidisa’s Malavikagnimitram. () 

Thus does Kalidasa boldly stand, in his second play, all 
for art as he sees it. He pities those good writers who com— 
promise with public taste at the expense of theirart. Theirs 
is not art but commerce; to earn a Jiveihood they sell their 
knowledge. “) So he sets out to treat his story in anew fa~ 
shion. In itself, the story of the Malav. is the usual one of 


weeeeceseosee-: - — 


(1) Malav. 1-2 

(2) Bhagavati, pandita-parito3;a-pratyaya nanu miudha jatih( Malav, II) 
(3) cf, abhihito Smi vidvat-parizsada etc, (ibid, Prologue) 

(4)  Yasyagamah Kevalajivikaiva, tam jnana-panyam vanijam 


vadanti (ibid, I- 17) 
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a king’s love to a pretty girl, mixed with the follies and intri— 
gues of the Vidiisaka and with jealousies within the harem. 
But the whole atmosphere, the entire development are of an 
original type. Music, dance, painting and fine arts ( s‘ilpa ) 
on the one hand and the ingenuity of the Vidusaka on the 
other, place this love-story oa a different plane. Kalidasa 
insists that the love of his hero-king is not of a coarse type. 
When the king saw Malavika’s (the heroine’s) portrait he was 
just attracted, but when he saw her sing and dance he was 
simply conquered. Thus in I[-z4, says the hero: 


Sarvantahpura—vanitj-vyaparam prati nivrtti-hrdayasya 
Si vama-—locan§ me snehasyaikayanibhity. 

‘“ My heart is turned from the ladies of the harem; this 
pretty—eyed one is my all and only attraction. ” 


Secondly, the whole credit for and the development of 
the plot belong to the Vidiska. By starting a quarrel between 
her two teachers, he made it possible for the heroine to be 
personally brought before the hero; and then the play unfolds 
itself. ( Acts I and IT ). On the occasion of the dohada 
function of the as/oka tree the Vidtisaka caused (deliberately) 
the queen to stumble from the swing so that, disabled as she 
( the queen ) was, the function had to be delegated to M§la— 
vik§. (IIT). When Malavika was imprisoned by the jealous 
queen the Vidiisaka feigned a snake-bite, acquired the queen’s 
signet, and thus seeking an entry brought the hero to the 
imprisoned heroine ( IV ). In all this the Vidisaka is not the 
supposed court-fool : bis pians, too, are brilliant in his own 
way. One might boldly assert that the play was written enti- 
rely for the sake of the Vidtisaka’s character, 
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Such an assumption is not fanciful or far-fetched. 
Kalidasa, it appears. has a defined purpose in making the 
whole play revolve round the Vidisaka. Inthe Malav. the 
Vidisaka is not the standardised Fool; on the other hand, 
as already mentioned, “) Gautama, as he is called here, has 
fund of common-sense. Only a close student of human nature 
could successfully incite two sufficiently cultured men like 
the Teachers to quarrel among themselves. Gautama does it. 
He has an independent eye for beauty as when, on the entra- 
nce of Malavika, he says to the king : 


preksatam bhavan, na Khalu asyah praticchandat 
parihiyate madhurata — ‘‘ the charm of the original is no 
less-than that of the portrait. (41): 


His field of observation is wide and his application apt as 
could be seen in remarks like, 


(i) daridra gtura iva vaidyena upaniyamanam ausadham 
icchasi — ‘‘ Yon are like a poor patient who looks to 
a doctor’s medicine (which he can-not afford)’’ (If). 


(ii) sa tapasvini naga-raksita iva nidhir na sukham 
samasadayitavya— ‘“‘that poor dear is not easy to win 
like treasure guarded over by a cobra.” (III). 


(iii) aho kumbhilakaih Kgmukais‘ca pariharaniya candri- 
ka — ‘‘ Oh! thieves aed lovers avoid moonlight” (IV) 


His ready-wittedness too is apparent as where in Act IV 
he relieves the tension of an awkward situation with an apt 


remark : 


(1) See above Chap. X. 
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Sidhu re pingala~vanara. Susthu paritritas tvaya 
sankatat sapaksah — ‘‘ Bravo, Pingala, my monkey ; 
thanks for saving your caste--fellow from a difficulty.” 


It is such a character with common-sense that gives a 
realistic touch to the entire atmosphere of the play. In the 
company of this Vidisaka the hero could never sink into that 
melodramatic and monotonous type so usual. Like an inno- 
cent, smiling child he brings a smile to every sour or serious- 
looking face around him. His realism is both infectious and 
provoking. The scene of the quarrelling teachers and that of 
the jealous queen—Irgvati — are the natural responses to the 
Vidtsaka’s realistic mentality. The Vidisaka, in essence, 
is the worldly type of man. Wherever he moves, 
the ways-of-the-world ( loka—carita) move too. With 
the creation of one such character the genius of Kalidj- 
sa has enlarged the scope of drama. A drama isno longer a 
romantic biography of a fairy prince but a realistic represen— 
tation of the ways of the world. The Vidtsaka ~a kind of 
Mr. Everyman - has found a high place in literature. It is 
Mr. Everyman and not an Avatar that belongs to the world. 
So, to understand the world one must first study the average 
man, the rightful and the long-established inhabitant of this 
globe. 


The study of the average man is always the beginning but 
not always the end of the study of the world and. its Ways. 
The world is something more than what the average man 
makes or thinks it to be. It has a definite past, so it must 
be having a future. The average man is guided by the Past, 
so he will be goaded by the Future. Though he knows it not, 
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man is a product of the unfathomed Past and may be, like— 
wise, a result in the fathomless Future. Thus man isa con- 
scious citizen of this globe, but an unconscious citizen of 
the world that was and of the world to be. Whether 
he likes it or not the student of the world has to face 
this conclusion. Kalidasa was not brought u p in vain in the 
Hindu traditions. His reasoning led him direct to such a 
conclusion. He saw himself in the yawning Past and visuali- 
sed himself helpless in the Future. Was it his intellectual 
struggle, supremacy and solitariness that drove him to raise 
his hands to the Almighty to be saved from the world-to-be ? 
His last words in his last play — the Abhijfianas akuntalam — 
betray the helplessness of an honest intellect before its own 
brilliance. ‘‘ Let the king turn to his subjects’ welfare ; let 
the learned learn to grow wiser ” (7.e. let the innocent fools 
grow at least more innocent and more foolish ) but, runs the 
supplication, 
mam pi ca ksapayatu nila—locanah 
punarbhavam parigata--s'aktir 4tmabhih 


‘“ Let the Inner God, Nilalohita, whose powers enmesh 
me, let him—let him save me from the world—to—be ” () 
Thus the last play is an evidence of the higher studies 

and the higher powers of Kalidasa. In its background and 
its general atmosphere, in its plan and its development it is 
entirely ditferent from the Milav. The Malav. deals witha 
historical (known), while the A.Sak. deals with a 
mythical or rather a traditional (unknown ) hero. In the 
former the palace walls contain within themselves the differ- 
ent ways of the world; inthe latter, Earth and Heaven 


gd) A. S. VII - bharatavakya., 
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__ form 'the play-ground of human fate and possibilities. The 
atmosphere in the A.Sak. is mostly that of a hermitage, that 
of the Earth ( Acts I to IV ) and that in the Heaven. ( Act 
VII). Let us not forget to remember that a hermitage in 
those days signified the close of a man’s life. In both the 
Malav. and A-s/ak. the theme is loka-carifa; but the loka 
( world ) in the Milav. is so different from that in the A-s’ak. 
The first deals with a man, the second with Man. Dusyanta 
and Sakuntal4 — the hero and the heroine, Man and Woman 
~ are taken through all the worlds, from the world originated 
by love to the world where love is consummated. The world- 
ly-wise Vidiisaka of the Malav. would, in the A-s'ak , be a 
child groping for his way in this tremendous journey from 
the unknown tothe unknown. And wisely has Kglidjsa, the 
artist, left the Vidiisaka, an earlier artistic creation of his, in 
the background. Not only does the Vidusaka in the A-s’§k. 
not play an important part but has been deliberately remvo- 
ed from the centre of the action. The Vidtisaka never saw 
Sakuntala (I), was not present at the love—marriage (III), is 
removed from the scene of repudiation (V), and left behind at 
the time of the re-union (VII). 


The story of Dusyanta and Sakuutalj, as told from the 

epic days, was a love story of a gallant prince and an inno- 
~ cent beauty ; but with K§lidjsa it isa story of Love. Long 
before, K4lidasa had found out that love as depicted and un- 
derstood in the love--stories was not Love, the eternal, in— 
stinctive, all-powerful, constructive and creative force that it 
is. It is better, said Kalidjsa, that Love be not consum-— 
mated than that it should be cultivated ; Jtis not that the 
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hero and the heroine meet and then fallin love but that, if 
each is capable of love, they must meet —it is immaterial if 
they meet here or elsewhere. Thus, says the hero-king in the 
Malav. (III-15 ), 

anaturotkanthitayoh prasidhyata 

samagamenapl ratir na mam prati 

paraspara-prapti—niras’ayor varam 

s'arira—nas Opi samanuragayoh 

‘‘T would not be pleased at the union, though successful, 

of the two where one is longing and the other not; where 

each loves the other with the same intensity it matters 
not even if they die in despair. ” 

So we find that is his last play Kalidgsa has depicted 
Dusyanta and Sakuntalg in a different way. 

As the play opens Dusyanta enters chasing a stag, and 
throughout the play Dusyanta is more a king with manly ha- 
bits but never the usual hero-king sickening yet surfeited 
with love. The opening speech of the Vidjisaka in Act If 
emphasises Dusyanta’s love for hunting ; if we are to reject 
the Vidiisaka’s account as exaggerated the Army—Commander 
comes in to correct us. Hunting, he says, isa virtue with 
king Dusyanta who, so to say, is built of sterner stuff ( I1-4). 
That Dusyanta is a dutiful and conscientious king is too 
apparent. “) No hero—king of a love-story has anywhere 


GQ) cf, Vv. 4,5 

Also 
vetravati, madvacanad amatyam aryapisunam bruhi. cirapra- 
bodhanin na sambhavitam asmabhir adya dharmasanam adhya- 
situm. Yat pratyaveksitam paurakaryam aryena tab patram 
jropya diyatam iti. ‘ Vetravati, les the Minister know that we 
have not sat in council to-day as we left bed quite late. So 
whatever affairs have been gone through by the Minister should 
be despatched to us in writing ” ( Act VI). 
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else been depicted in this light. Such a Dusyanta one least 
expects to be involved in a love-affair. Like wise, Sakuntala 
is not, like other heroines, brought up in the traditions of 
luxury and amorousness. And lastly, the hermitage is the 
last place for cupid’s trade to flourish. And yet such a hero 
and such a heroine fall in love with each other amidst such 
surroundings !_ Here is Love; Love that is free and healthy, 
Love that is not only nursed, nourished and consummated in 
a hermitage (the laps of Mother Nature, so to say) but that is 
never allowed into the interior of towns with slums, or of 
courts of corruption, or of palaces of pettymindedness j. e. 
never allowed into the interior of hum—drum life. This world 
of ours is destined not to Love, soit does not Jive. Life is 
Love, says Kalidasa, and Love is eternal. Life too should 
then be eternal, shouldn’t it ? But, just like love, life on the 
terrestrial globe is not consummated. Even a powerful (and 
super-human ) king like the mythical Vikrama suffers as long — 
as he is on this mortal globe. aho, sukha-pratyarthita dai- 
vasya: oh! how fate banters human happiness! is his cry 
(Vik. V ). This, however, is not a counsel of despair. K4li- 
djsa tells us that Wikrama is going to the heavens to help 
Indra and there he will have his beloved Urvas’i all the rest 
of his days. Similarly, earthly love is held in intellectual 
mockery in the Malay. against the background of the Vidusa- 
_ ka's petty intrigues. What wonder then if Kalidasa should 
raise his hands in supplication and cry out, “Let the Inner 
God, Nilalohita, whose powers enmesh me, let him — let him 
Save me from the world-to -be ”’ ! 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that Kalidasa stands 
apart from his predecessors as an artist. Art and Life differ 
in that the former is the achievement of intellect and intui- 
tion while the latter runs mostly along instincts. ‘“‘ Any 
operation, ’’ says George Santayana, “‘ which thus humani-— 
ses and rationalises objects is called art.”’ () Drama with 
K4lidasa fulfils that function consciously for the first time in 
Sanskrit Literature. Drama is not the mere representation 
of Life dut the presentation of an out-look on life, the presen- 
tation of life in the light of that out-iook. The more we 
study Kalidasa the more we find that Drama as an art 1s 
entirely changing into his hands. It is not mere story-telling 
as in the earlier piays ; it is not mere poetic outburst as, we 
shallsee, in most of the later plays. It does not preach 
morality at a time when moralists were invading the fortress- 
es of literature. Drama here is suggestive first and sugge—_ 
stive last. What does it suggest ? (1) The beauty of man. 
(2) The beauty of Hiri whose handiwork man is. As for the 
first, Kalidasa had long before anticipated Hamiet’s senti- 
ments about man. Hecould also say: ‘‘ Whata piece of 
work in man! How noble in reason! How infinite in facul- 
ties! In form and moving, how express and admirable ! 
In action how like an angel! In apprehension, how like a 
god! The beauty of the world ! The paragon of animals |” @ 
Like Hamlet too Kalidijsa saw man as ‘‘ this quintessence of 
dust.’ But unlike to Hamlet, man delights Kalidasa. 
(2) The reason for this is man’s parentage and heritage. To 


G) The Life of Reason ( Reason in Art). p. 4. 
(2) Hamlet, Act IT Se. i 
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both, 2. e. parentage and heritage, man is an unconscious 
servant. Work against God, work against Nature, man could 
not. How far man is a creature of his surroundings Kglidjsa 
has exquisitely shown in Acts I and VII of the A-Sak. In 
the last Act Dusyanta enters the hermitage of sage Marica in 
the heaventy world. Immediately his right arm throbs (VII- 
13). What isthe use? he asks. But. the surroundings 
remind him of an earlier and similar occasion when the same 
arm had throbbed. (I-14). And the consequences ? Better 
not think about it. No sooner he decides to remain indiffe- 
rent than words heard from behind the Stage. ‘© Ma’ khalu 
capalam kuru, do not be rash.’’ As soon as Dusyanta heard 
them he night have started in terror. Were not similar 
words addressed to him (in Act I ) by the hermits? He is 
immediately thrown back to the old days. Oh ! how pleased 
were then the hermits with himself! How they blessed him 
“to be the father ofa world-conqueror ” (I-rr) ! Alas, 
Where is ail that now ? Dusyanta who, in Act I, could come 
to quick decisions in utmost confidence (cf. I-19). could not 
now be confident about things quite reasonable. Just as he 
is living his past, wishing that the hermits’ blessing were 
come true, imagining what a_ bright boy he would have had 
forason-—lo! What is this? He is seeing a hoy ( Sarva- 
damana ) before him! All the parental feelings fanned 
by memory Dusyanta now showers on the boy that comes on 
the stage. Like one in dream he actually wishes the boy 
were his own! Is he a world- conqueror ? Look, here is 
the boy’s palm bearing all the marks of a world-conqueror ! 
Poor Dusyanta! The more he was reminded of earlier scenes 
the more he felt like one who had burnt his fingers. Even 
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when the female ascetic (who accompanies the boy on the 
stage ) kindles his hopes by observing a close resemblance 
between the boy and himself ‘) Dusyanta dares not come 
toa decision, If we remember the younger Dusyanta in Act 
I who within a few moments after seeing Sakuntala decides 
that she must be a girl worthy of a Ksatriya since a cultured 
heart like that of his is drawn towards her, ® we see how 
thoroughly Dusyanta has now been shaken. Apart from 
that, he could not escape the influence of earlier memories 
revived under similar circumstance. “% All this is not so 
much explained as suggested. The materials are the ways of 
the human world. They are embodied in the dramatist’s 
observation. Some sort of an atmosphere is created, set again- 
st which one or two incidents of every-day life are made to 
appear as illustrations of human conduct and character. In 
the history of post — Kalidasa Sanskrit Drama, the craft ‘ol 
the Master has inspired only one or two dramatists while, 
with the others, history repeated itself by standardising av 
earlier Originality. 


R. Y. Jagirdar. 
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Q) asya balasya tépi samvadini akrtir iti visriapitastti; L am surprié 
sed that the figtire and features of this boy and yourself should 
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Rigvedic Yama 


To the common layman, the word yama suggests a 
picture of the God of Death sitting in a throne, in a world of 
his own, dispensing justice and delivering judgements upon 
the people brought in by his servants, tied hand and foot and 
sending them to the comforts of heaven or to the tortures of 
hell according to the extent of the merits or demerits of their 
actions. Did the Rigvedic Aryan have the same conception 
of yama? If not what exactly was his idea about this parti- 
cular deity ? Did he consider him asa deity at all? Did 
he fear him ? Did he love him? Like the modern Hindu, 
did he associate yama with death and punishment ? This in 
brief is the outline of the problem that is discussed in. this 
short essay, 


There was a myth already current in the times even 
before the Rigvedic age, with regard to the origin of man- 
kind, accepting the twin brother and sister, yama and yami 
as the primeval parents. But as civilisation progressed 
‘Marriage between brother and sister came to be looked down 
upon. This was during the Rigvedic age. We have a dia- 
logue hymn (X-1o). Wherein yami urges yama to marry her 
for the furtherance of mankind. This, as we can see, is acrude 
attempt at explaining away the marriage that was supposed 
to have taken place between the first man and the first 
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woman inspite of their being brother and sister, just as in the 
Bible we have in the invention of the serpent an attempt to 
make an excuse for the marriage between Adam and Eve, — 
Eve being the daughter of Adam, the bone of his bones and 
the flesh of his flesh. Eve eats the forbidden fruit, becomes 
modest and hence rouses Adam’s passion; for all this 
“mishap ’ the serpent is made responsible. Though the 
hymn ( X-ro ) tells us that in the beginning Yama repulsed 
the advances of Yami, it does not tell us anything about how 
it all ended. We do not know definitely whether Yami 
became the wife of Yama. Yet we can be fairly sure that it 
must have ended that way for as we have already seen this 
hymn was written in justification of the marriage between 
Yama and Yami. Even in the Atharvaveda we have a verse 
(XVIII. 3-13) where Yama is called the ‘ first-born’ and the 
‘first of men that died’. Yama, himseit a mortal afraid of 
God Varuna ( X. 10,2) is supposed to be the son of Vivasvan 
LoGeeee Saeqaq..), who has been identified with the Sun 
and Saran (Ref. X. 10,4) Yama says to Yami ‘ Waal atea- 
cara qtar aat arf qed ar aati,’ ‘Gandharva in the floods 
(Sun), the dome of the waters (Saranyu ) such is 
our bond, such our lofty kimship. 

Being the first of men to be born, Yama was the first of 
mortals to ‘go beyond ’—to die. He became the king of the 
world where men go after death. He became the lord of the 
world of the departed, the vatherer of men. (Ref. X.- 143% 
dnad aati ad usag.. king Yama who gathers met tom 
gether.) This realm of the dead is separated from the 
realm of the living by a lofty mountain (Ref. A. 14° 
qiiaqaia gaa a2itg.. “who travelled to the Jofty heights 
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above us’) It is situated in the high firmament (Reto 
I4, 5 4 n=geq aary: |@ BRAT: Qaa Gey sata. . “mest Yama, 
meet the fathers, meet the merit of free or ordered acts, Jin 
highest heven. ) Yama was the first to find out a path to the 
world of the dead (Ref. X.14,2 qa} at Wa TART az... 
‘Yama first found for us the road.’ ) This path—( Pitriygna ) 
was different from the one (Devayana) by which the gods 
travelled (Ref. X. 18-1. .q¢ egeqt aq 9tfe deat qea et zat zz. 
mWatrq.. “Go hence, O Death, pursue thy special pathway 
apart from that by which Gods are wont to travel’ } eke 
duty cf Yama was to show to the people this pathway by. 
Which he travelled first‘and travels now. | 


The Rigvedic Aryans seemed to possess the idea ofa 
‘Soul’ or ‘life’ as distinct from the body. After death 
the soul of the departed one, leaving all its sin behind, was 
supposed to go back to the place from whence it came to the 
realm of the dead, and assuming a form of light for its body 
dwelt there (Ref X— 14.8. earqeaed gaceanie @ aeaeq azar 
7a: leave sin and evil, seek anew thy dwelling, and bright 
with glory wear another body). The soul came from an origi- 
nal home and returned to the same place after the toil of 
hfe. There yama gave to the soul a place to rest in peace, 
(Ref. X — 14.9. saifactgeghheae aa azeqqaracs. Yama 
bestows on him a place to rest in, adorned with days aad 
beams of light and waters. ) 

The very fact that the departed one left behind him all 
his sin and evil, proves beyond doubt that the Rigvedic 
people had no idea of the popular theory of Karma which 


later sought to rationalise the otherwise inexplicable adver- 
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sity in this world. ‘Of the dismal belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul and eternal rebirth the belief which controls 
the whole philosophic thought of Indians in later centuries. 
There is in the Rigveda as yetno trace to be found’ 
-( Winternitz ). 


As has been already said, when a man dies his soul goes 
to the realm of the dead. But what happens to the body? 
The body went back to the elements from which it came 
(Ref. X 16-3) FAAANSST TAAIAT ata NES GM BAA AT 
Wes We aa a fEaAHTT ATT qfalag seit: | The sun receive thine 
eye, the wind thy spirit, go, as thy property is to earth or 
heaven. Go if it be thy lot unto the waters ; go, make thine 
home in plants with all thy members’). A sort of elemental 
theory appears to have been conceived by them so that when 
the body undergoes dissolution it was supposed that the sight 
of the eyes goes to the sun, the life breath to the Vata and 
other portions of the body were apparently either in the sky or 
earth, or water or plants. This verse ( X. 16-3 ) prognostica- 
tes the future theory of fas#entor (where the elements are 
ana, sig and sta) which further developed into the 
famous theory of five elements (with the addition of sTrRTa 
and arg). This alsoseems to refer to the theory explained 
later on in the Upanishads, of each organ of sense having: a 
diety presiding overit, { Ref. Aitarayopanishad I-iii. wala 

apyeal Fa ATTA STA ATT: ATT Tat aah NAT | BATTAL 
CTATOT STAT fear ATT weay RUT WaT | SINT TACTAAT STAT- 
fa weaay TTT | IAAT Hal Weal EAT mtr | HeTTUAaT UCIT 
aTAT ONT | ats TAT Car fast onaagu Fire becoming 
speech entered the mouth, wind becoming breath entered 
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the nostrils: the sun becoming sight, entered the eyes, 
quarters becoming hearing, entered the ears; plants and 
trees becoming hairs, enterd the skin, the man becoming 
the mind, entered the heart, death becoming downward 
breath, entered the navel, waters becoming semen, entered 
the generative organ. 


As has been already said, the soul enters the realm of 
the dead by the path first found by Yama. But the entrance 
to this kingdom of the departed ones is guarded by two fierce 
looking dogs, the sons of Sareema, the two dappled dogs each 
with four eyes. The spirit has to outstrip and elude these two 
Bees to oe its pcestination (Ref. X 14. 10. sfazq BITaAL 
Tq BATA WAST agar Tar. Run and outstrip the two dogs 
of Sararna, the dappled dogs, each with four eyes!) Once 
however the soul reaches Yama, he calls away his dogs and 
orders them to protect the new arrival. Even in the Greek 
mythology Pluto, the god of the underworld, has a dog with 
a double head, hence naturally with four eyes. These two 
dogs acted as Yama’s Soldiers. They wandered throughout 
the world dogging the footsteps of men, in search of victims. 
Any body who met a premature or accidental end _ that is to 
Say an un-natural end was said to have fallen a prey to-these 
dogs. Hence the prayers to spare the people from the two 
~ dogs is in reality a prayer to let tia live a aripe old age. 
(Ref. X. 14.12 SENT ITTU IETS! YALA cat aval wai aT | 
aTqAEHLT FAY AAT TAZ AABAAZ Wz wt with wide nostrils, 
insatiate, these two dark messengers of Yama go up and down 
among men; may they to us here to-day grant again sweet 
breath, that we may see the Sun. ) 
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After having seen so far how Yama was associated with 
death, we turn to the other side of the question. How far 
was Yama connected witn the idea of punishment ? The 
fact that Yama was the prime parent of mankind, that it 
was he who built a place for the dead to live in, and the fact 
that man leaving all his sin behind goes to the world of Yama 
to live happily in a place adorned with days and behind of 
lights leave little scope for us to connect Yama with the idea 
of punishment. It is interesting to note that later on Yama 
came to be pictured as the avenger of sin; there is however 
nothing curious about it, provided we remember that it was 
Varuna who was dealing out punishment in the Rigvedic era 
and that Varuna and Yama were often menticned together. 
In one verse they are mentioned as rejoicing in one 
sacrifice (Ref. X. 14-7. SHIRIMIA ETAT Asal AR TSA ATT 
2am! Thou too shalt look on the twin kings rejoicing in 
our sacrifiice, on Yama and cn God Varuna.) It was the 
duty of Varuna to see that the moral balance of world was 
kept up. Whosoever through any error or sin, ever without 
intention, offends against the eternal ordinances of Varuna, 
arouse the anger of the mighty God who sends his messegers 
to punish the sinner and bind him with bonds, with calamity, 
with sickness and death. Hence from Varuna is sought 
continually forgiveness of sin of every kind, where as irom 
other gods are sought success and_ riches, victor, aud spoils 
(Ref. VIL. 88.6 4 siafiedt aecify: aecaqraraita Z1acaaTay 
qa Ua eararaaegas alacar fag: casa ae | =L was thy 
close kinsman, Varuna, dear to thee, thy friend; but I have 
done-evil against thee. J have sinned against thee. I have 


sinned against thee. Let me not suffer, O avenging god, 
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defend one, for I call upon thee.) Thus it was Varuna who 
Was avenger of wrongs done, and not Yama. It was Varuna 
who bound sinners with his bounds ( qr) and not Yama. 
But in course of time Yama and Varuna, the lord of the dead 
and the god of punishment, owing to the fact of their being 
mentioned together became one, Varuna merely becoming the 
lord of waters and fading into the background, and -Yama 
becoming both the God of punishment as well as the lord of 
the dead. Needless to say that this amalgamation took 
place much later than the Rigvedic age; for nowhere in. the 
Rigveda do we find Yama as _ the avenger. Incidentlly the 
bonds ( gra) of Varuna were placed in the hands of Yama 
in addition to the hook ( stm) which he already possessed 
(Ref. X. 134, 6. ata aR qur mai fare aeqa: | gan aazaq 
TAT Iqt qr aq: ) 


After saying so much about death and the God of death, 
a word or two may be said about the nature of the funeral 
cermonies in the Revedic times. It is not definitely known 
whether burial or cremation was followed with regard to the 
disposal of the body. Rgvedic evidence points both ways. 
The only sound conclusion to arrive at therefore is that both 
the methods were followed. Burial may have however been 
the earlier one of the two. | 


In the case of a burial, when a man died, his bow and 
arrows were placed in his hand and his widow lay down 
besides the body of her husband, while other uuwidowed 
ladies after decorating themselves surrounded the dead man. 
Then in words offering consolation the widow was asked to 
leave the body of her husband and come away, which she 
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did. (Ref. X. 18-8 sfed ane Sacre war gage TI Te | 
zea miaey faragieaae Gaataaiy aaa i Rise, come unto 
the world of life, O woman come, he is lifeless by whose side 
thou liest. Wifehood with this thy husband was thy portion, 
who took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover. ) This clearly 
shows that the practice of Sati had already gone out of 
vogue in the times of the Rgveda, only the make-believe part 
of this gruesome rite being kept up. Afterwards the bow 
was taken out of the hands of the dead man and -the body 
was burried. (Ref. X. 18-9. saeearzatat waeaea fala 
TUG AS.........! From his dead hand I take the bow he 
carried, that it may be our power, might and glory.) The 
earth was then propped up by a tombstone, probably with 
same distinctive symbol (Ref. X. 18-13 Wat rym TTaT 
qzag @......... here let the fathers keep this pillar firm for 
thee.... ) As regards the theory of Oldenberg that the body 
was cremated first and the bones were buried afterwards, we 
cannot do better than to quote Winternitz”’ It would indeed 
be possible also to fit in these verses (to, 18, 10, IT, 12,4 
as Oldenberg thinks, into the ritual of cremation. As we 
learn in the books of ritual, in ancient India the bones were 
collected after the cremation and placed in an urn and this 
was buried accordingly; these verses could have been 
uttered at the burial of this urn of bones. However I do not 
consider this probable. The words ‘“‘ Wide open, Earth, C 
press not heavily cn him” and so on, seem to me to be only 
relevant at the erection of a mount over the actual corpse 
The custom of burying the bones I consider to be a remnant 
of a later custom of the burial of the corpses, to which ow 


verses refer II. 
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In the case of a cremation, a funeral pyre was built, 
and on it was laid the body of dead man. The body was 
itself an oblation to the fire, to carry the soul along the 
path of the dead. Oblations were offered to Yamas and the 
Pitaras for the peace and happiness of the soul. Then after 
performing the curious rite of drinking Soma the people 
dispersed. What this rite actually consisted of nobody has 
been able to say, for the verse ( X, 14, 14) which refers to it 
is in itself very obscure. 


Many rites with reference to Yama pertaining to a still 
greater and savouring of barbarism, seem to have _ been 
referred to in certain hymns e. g. (X. 135). In this hymn 
child-sacrifice seems to have been referred to. It appears 
however that this gruesome rite was not carried out in the 
Rigvedic age. There must have been a time before the 
Rigvedic age, when a child used to be actually sacrificed. 
But during the Rigvedic age this ghastly rite must have 
already gone out of vogue, only the ceremonial aspect being 
kept up; possibly a dummy child instead of a live one being 
used. This is not unusual for even now so many of ancient 
rites though not the rites themselves are carried out. This 
is most clearly seen in the sqaqa HeRIe The Vedic hymn 

( X. 135) to which we have already referred to, seems to 
have been written in connection which must have been a 
makebelieve rite. Even the Sati had come to stay with all 
its gruesome rites except the most fatal part the burning of 
the widow. Similar must have been the case with the chiid- 
sacrifice. With the fact of the absence of the barbaric 
burning of the widow in the Rigvedic age definitely proved, 
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it would hardly be fair to assume that a live child was 
sacrificed in the very same age. The fact that the revivi- 
fication of the dead children was the special feature of 
both the stories of Naciketas and Shunasyepa shows that the 
practice of infanticide had already gone out of vogue in the 
Rigvedic times though perhaps semblance of it might have 
been maintained. 


V. Re-PAN DES 
J: Baas 
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‘ Untouchability ’ in the Manusmriti 


In the Manusmriti, there are references to Chandalas, 
Antyajas and Shvapachas. These people were obviously the 
untouchables of that time who had no place in the @rgqoq 
system and were kept clear of the society. The original 
history of these people is not known. Apparently, they were 
a nomadic tribe engaged, by heredity, in occupations like the 
removal of unclaimed dead bodies and the carcasses of 
animals, who were employed by the rulers, later on, as public 
executioners and thus got settled down outside the capital 
cities. 


The references in Manusmriti contain certain details 
about the life of these people. They dwelt at a considerable 
distance from any village or town. They seem to have 
possessed the right to the clothes of the dead bodies that 
came to them for disposal, or of such persons as were 
condemed to death by kings and made over to them for 
execution. They depended upon others for cooked food 
and were presented with pots which were broken and, 
consequently, were not fit for the use of a pious householder, 
They were not allowed to enter a town or village at night, 
and so, they came only during the day, wearing their badges 
of service, either to lead the condemned persons to the 
gallows, or to remove the unclaimed dead. This work in- 
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volved going long distances, for the cemetery or the place of 
execution was located far away from the city or the village. 


They seem to have worn ornaments made of iron, but 
used to avail themselves of ornaments of other metals from 
the bodies of their victims and the corpses consigned to them 
for disposal. Possibly, it was customary in their nomadic 
culture to wear ornaments of iron. 


From the foregoing description, one notices that these 
people were completely segregated from the city-dwellers or 
the villagers. Any kind of social intercourse they wanted to 
have was with the members of their own clan and they had 
to marry only amongst themselves. Their wealth was 
estimated in terms of dogs and donkeys. 


Society in those days abhorred execution of the persons, 
though that was considered necessary. This abhorrence of 
the action was transferred to the persons who carried it out. 
The disposal of the dead bodies which lay rotting and un- 
claimed was a nauseous and unhygienic process and the 
persons in charge of this work were kept at adistance. A 
careful study of the passages reveals that it was primarily 
the profession that was considered unholy and not sc much 
the person actually following it. 


So, this practice of untouchabilitv, as a precautionary 
measure, was based on sanitary considerations only. It was 
certainly different from what is practised at the present time 
when a person is condemned merely on account of his birth. 
Modern machinery and scientific methods remove objection- 
able elements from the functions which were considered un- 
hygienic so long. The old professions which were a monopoly 
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of these ‘untouchables’ can now provide occupation 
to a bare fraction of their total population. To brand as 
‘untouchable’ a large number of people on the poor and 
irrational disqualification of birth is, therefore, hardly 
excusable in these days. 


R. A. JAHAGIRDAR, 
df BAG PE & 
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Ideal of Brahmanism as reflected 
in the Manusmrity 


It has been customary on the part of some scholars to 
hold that, almost all of the Sacred books of the Hindus, have 
got portions added on to them at a time when the Brahma- 
nas were in the fore-front. Some Indian scholars also appear 
to share the view. Manusmrti seems to have been the special 
victim of their wrath. Such being the case it is very intri- 
guing to inquire, whether Manusmrti is really a work devised 
py the Brghmanas for their own aggrandisement or whether it 
isa faithful picture of the society of the Age to which it 
belongs. An attempt is made in the following pages to  pre- 
sent an unbiased study of the Manusmrti from this point of 
- view. : | 

At the very outset we shall consider some vital issues 
that face usin this connection. Manusmrti like all other 
smrtis ( works on law ) chiefly concerns itself with Dharma. 
‘Dharma was conceived as the supreme law at the basis of 
the universal orders and believed to have been emanated from 


the Divine will. (aq at sqaa sirarenaq...... a=oal SIACA— 
qua wy aaa IF TEHCACHIAAAS aea...... 1 Brah. Upa. 


t-4-11 ), It was considered as the fundamenta Iprinciple, 
conducive to the solidarity and progress of the universe of 
which the human society formed apart. This Divine law 
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was conceived as the supreme regulative principle of the 
cosmic order of which the laws of nature were only a part. ’ 


‘ The several duties which, the individuals belonging to 
the fourfold division of society were called upon to perform, 
were believed to have been assigned by Dharma to realise its 
own purpose 7.¢. to secure the stability of the universal order. 
The fulfilment of the obligations imposed by Dharma upon 
every member of the social order, was supposed to achieve 
what the Git4 calls “‘ Loka Sangraha ”’ or the solidarity of 
society, and hence in view of promoting its well being, it was 
incumbent upen every body to discharge such duties as fell 
to his lot. The iafringement of this inexorable law by any 
person in the society, whether a prince or a peasant, was 
supposed to be unavoidably followed by Divine retribution in 
one form or other, since it was thought to be working as 
rigorously as the known law of Nature. ’ 


‘ Here the idea of Dharma comes in close proximity with 
the idea of State in Europe, for, just as Dharma in the abstract 
is an entity which is both different from and above the 
king and the people and which is based on universal weal, 
similarly the State in the abstract is also an entity which is 
both different from and above the executive agency of a 
. particular state and its people and which in addition is based 
on public weal. Universal weal means what is understood 
to be such ,by the best minds whose idealism and prestige 
secure for them a large following in any particular country at 
any particular time in the course of its history. ’ 

‘With the variation in the values of things the idea of 
uriversal weal undergoes a necessary change. So it is 
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natural that its conception also should vary from age to age, 
In India where all questions of social organisation have 
always been thought of, in terms of universal weal, we find, 
that in the Vedic age it was supposed to consist in the wor- 
ship of personified Nature in its various aspects. That of 
the time of Brahmanas universal weal was sought in the per- 
formance of sacrifices; that in the Upanishadic period the 
worship and Aniheivon of Impersonal God came to be viewed 
as conducive to universal weal and lastly that in the middle 
ages it was conceived to be achieved by an adherance to the 
Varnashrama Dharma as propounded by the Dharmas’astras.’ 

The Varnashrama Dharma as propounded by the Manu- 
smrti pertains chieflly to the Brahmanas: This does not 
however mean that there are no Duties prescribed in it for the 
other classes. It needs be granted or postulated that there 
must have been works giving in greater detail the Duties of 
a Kshatriya ora Vais'ya. and those works umfortunately 
have not come down to us. 

The second point that all the Smrtis along with the 
Manusmrti concern most with, is the point of Law. ‘The 
customs, practices, usages etc. current in the society of those 
days appear to have been made available to us ina_ single 
work in the form of this Smrti. Just as there must be the 
language first and then its grammar giving its peculiarities 
similarly there must be at first, the customs and usages and 
then must come the Dharmas’astra serving its purpose as a 
referee for present practice and future guidance. If there is no 
language then there will not be any grammar of that language, 
similarly if there are no customs there will not be the Law-book 
recording them. This then makes it clear that the customs 
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are liable to change —- nay they are changed - in course of 
time and when the customs are changed the Jaw also is 
Changed. The long and short of this all is that we cannot 
say that any Smrtiis the last word on customs. Actually 
they appear to be practical manuals giving guidance to the 
authorities, in their work of administration and it will be far 
from truth to imagine that these Smrtis have provided for an 
unlimited future. Ifin the Manusmrti the s/udras appear to 
be labouring under certain disabilities, that is no ground to 
suppose that even at the present time they should be persua~ 
ded to do the same. Nosmrti means to say that ! The times 
are Changed and naturally the laws also must be changed. 
Jn fact the different mode of handling the topics and diffe— 
rent treatment of them help us to arrive at some definite 
conclusion as regards the Age ot any particular Smrti. 
Supposing for instance we take into account the attitude of 
the author of Baudhiyana or Apastamba Dharma sutras 
towards Niyoga and compare it with that in the Manusmnrti. 
we say that the Manusmrti it later than the other two as it 
condemns outright Niyoga, showing there-by an advance in 
the civilization. Other instances like the treatment of ordeals 
in the Smrtis or the treatment of Lawetc. point to the 
same. 

Kemembering thus, that the Manusmrti deals mainly 
of course — with the duties of a Brahmana, that some other 
works dealing with the duties of other castes are lost to 
us and that the Manusmrti chronologically is certainly not 
the last of the law-books availabie to us, let us see how far 
it is a work specially manufactured for the exaltation of the 
Brahmanas, 
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The word Brahmana contains two parts vzz. Brahma and 
Ana. Ana is a termination meaning ‘to get’. Brahma 
means ‘the Vedas’ or ‘the highest reality’. The former 
meaning of Brahma is very old while the latter is quite 
modern. So Brahmana in the Manusmrti means ‘a man 
who gets at the Vedas’ 1. €. a man who studies and knows 
the Vedas in all their significance and entirety. When 
orientalists like Prof. MaxMiiler have authoritatively 
pointed out the importance of Vedic literature and its under- 
standing for culture and all sided progress, it is needless for 
us to say anything about it. 

Let us examine the course of life of a Brahmana as we 
find it in the Manusmrti and let us try to find out the ideal 
of Brahmanism. 

About the origin of cases we are told :— 

Baal FT say Gass: | 

qitet alae aag we a (cada Manu I. 31. 
‘For the sake of the prosperity of the World the God created 
the Brahmanas, Khatriyas, Vaishyas and the Sudras’. The 
motive in creating the Brahmanas is plainly stated here. 
After their birth all the Twice-borns had to undergo a series 
of Samskaras such as the Namakarma 7. e. naming the child, 
Choulaz.e. tonsure etc. There are strict rules for these 
Samskaras. Supernatural efficacy of the Samskaras for the 
purposes of self-purification and bestowing mental equipment 
was an accepted principle of the society of those days. It 
was these Samskaras that could unite men to-gether under 
one banner. Even now unless and until a man has gone 
through the peculiar procedure of Baptism he is not called a 
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true christian. At the convocation the graduates are required 
to have a particular uniform. The officers and the soldiers 
have their own uniforris. We may not call this Samskara if 
we do not like the name. The name and form may change 
but the essence is everywhere the same and true for all times! 


After the Namakarana 7. e¢. naming the child comes the 
Samskara of Annapras’ana in the Sixth month of the child 
(Manu. II 39--34 ) the procedure for this, as usual, is again 
a peculiar and severe one. Then comes the Chudakarma 7. e. 
the tonsure of the child in the first year or in the third year 
(Ibid 35.) The Upanayana 7. e. Initiation or the thread- 
ceremony which is really an important Samskara comes 
next. Generally it should take place in the eighth year 
from birth; but if the father wants his son to be of 
extra-ordinary distinction in the studies of the Vedas 
( Brahm-varchas ) then he may celebrate it in the fifth year 
(Manu. II 37 ) This really initiates the boy to his Vedic 
studies and is therefore known as Initiation. No boy is 
allowed to take to his Vedic studies until his initiation 
is celebrated. This Samskara it is that distinguishes the 
Twice-born (Dwi-jatis ) from the Sudra for azo fz aaa 
ATI Az a HAA ( [bid 72) t. e. the boy, as long as he does not 
know the Vedas is equal to a Sudra and for the knowledge 
of the Vedas he must first be initiated. 


There is a long but interesting procedure of this initi- 
ation in Manu. II 41-48. Not having anything to do with 
that let us try to have a glance at the duties of the boy who 
is initiated and who therefore will be styled hence-forward 
as a Brahmachari or Celibate student. 
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The meaning of the term Brahmachari, like that of the 
word Brahmana, is a boy who behaves according to the 
instruction given in the Vedas. After his initiation the 
celibate student had to go to the Teacher ( Guru.) 
The student had to miaintainhimself by begging alms 
( aaeqa acsaecatiat sida: | Manu. IL. 49) in such places 
where he had not the least chance of being ‘iasulted 
(Ibid. 50.) After collecting together his alms he had to 
approach the Teacher and keep it bofore him. The teacher 
used to take something from it and the remainder was 
offered by him to the student. 


Here one must remember that there was not only one 
student at the house of the teacher. Just as we have got 
High schools and colleges, Universities and Research Societies 
in our times, similarly there were academic centers crowded 
with throngs of students gathered to-gether from different 
places and impelled by keen desires to study the Vedas. The 
scene was normally laid in the house of the teacher with the 
holy fires duly tended and blazing cheerfully in the court- 
yard and the teacher’s wife, kind, loving and compassionate 
ready to put in a word of sympathy or encouragement for the 
pupil on occasions ; or in the open meadow, with cows graz- 
ing and fattening under the pupils fostering care ; agewora 
Asviattha trees yielding Shade and sermons to all these that 
sought them, and sacred watering places that mirrored 
everything into their unruffled interior. At times, it used to 
be a retired place in the forest away from turmoil of mankind ; 
some inaccessible mountain recesses where, unmolested, the 
teacher could impart his instruction. Each student had to 
beg alms and had to give his collection howsoever 1t may 
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be, to the teacher who used to take something for him and 
equally devide the remaining among all the students. If 
a student got less while the other considerably good alms, at 
the end they used to get equal shares. This created unity. 
and self-feeling among the students themselves. 


Obedience on the part of the student of the orders given 
by the teacher, was strictly practiced. We have got so 
many examples to this effect in the Mahijbhirata. The story 
of the obedient Aruni, the pupil of Dhaumya who did not 
care even for his life in carrying out the order of his teacher 
viz. to build up a basin of water for the field, is well known. 
Aruni could not do it by earth and stone and so at the end 
he threw down himself into the breach. Similarly the stories 
of $qaeq and g#¥* alse illustrate the same point. These are 
but afew instances. Obedience then seems to be the ideal 
of student-life of those days. The student had to sacrifice 
himself for his teacher. 


Purity of habits and living also is very much emphasized. 


aaaaieg (aaa raarat ger aaa | 

AUaAr esq ATiazarT Tea: 

meaner Da: apts gaye | 

qIMeTAT Bq alAzrata Yaa Manu. I 175-176. 
- Also Manu. II ro8 and 88. 


The student had to get u p early in the morning and had 
to take a bath. He, afterwards, had to perform the Tarpa- 
na of Gods, Sages and Manes, that is to say he, after his 
homage to the sun or Twilight had to do what is technically 
known as Brahma-yajnya. Then he was to worship the God, 
Throughout the whole day and night he was required to be 
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Vratastha 7. e. he was asked to have a perfect control over 
his mind and body. 
Again 
qaaen gaia a ned aey TANFAT: | 
RIG Bra BST a Aaa MATTZAT Ut 
aR: a Ala a ta: eReTTHTAT | 


N&R OO 


RIA EREARCAY fealea AAAAT: Hl 
Also Manu IT 177-80 

A student, it seems, had to abstain from a lot of things 
even as regards food. Only plain food which did not nourish 
any sort of passion was allowed. Some rules are pre- 
scribed even for his taking meals (Ibid 52.) Hf a student 
did not observe the rules as regards the East direction and 
the West direction 7.e. if did not pay homage to the sun or 
Twilight then he was no more a twice-born. So also if he_ 
did not return the salute he at once became a S’udra (7.e. he 
ceased to be a twice-born ) Manu II 103 and 126. 

So far we have seen the conduct ( Achara ) of the student. 
Now turning to his educational side let us see what sort of 
education was imparted to him. | 

Ja: FeeaSanaasq: ATE [FARIA | 

Nareqiar fe faged ag: aeiweizaa uv | Manu II 166. 
The student had to study the Vedas in their entirety 7.e. he 
had to study all the four Vedas with their Brahmanas 
i.e. ritualistic texts, Aranyakas or texts for forest dwellers 
and Upnishads or philosophical texts. He had also to study 
the six limbs (or the Shadafigas as they are called ) of the 
Vedas viz. Shiksha or rules for pronunciation, Chandas or the 
science of metre. Vyakarana or Grammar, Nirukta or the 
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science of etymology, Kalpa or the science of ritual and lastly 
Jyotis’ha or Astronomy. Not only the student had to commit 
all these to memory but he had to study them critically 
knowing their meaning, purpose and application (Viniyoga) for 


AQ WIAA AA AAAI | 

BATA ATH Taga uw | Manu IT rx6. 
In fact the term Veda must have stood for the encyclopaedic 
knowledge of these days. The subjects were necessary for 
the social development. It was the known scientific learfing 
of the Age. So it is said that a twice-born who carelessly 
neglects the Vedas and labours in other things, loses his status 
in society and becomes a Sudra with his sons and grandsons 
(Manu II £68). A twice-born without the study of the Vedas 
is a twice-born by name ( Ibid 157.) 

We are told that the duty of a Brahmana is 

AEN BAeqAT TAA AIHA ae | 

ai giawe a eA THETAT Manu I 88. 
All this, it is clear, the student must know as it is only in 
this period that he can acquire knowledge chiefly. It was 
not sufficient if the student in this way, was merely highly 
learned. It was something higher which was expected from 
him in addition for 

Waar aia: War qimat sea: | 

TAA aT ter: ATT TAT: eT: 

AAMT BA: ga HaTay: | 

FAUST TAT: RAT agTwUzT: Wo Manu I Q0-97. 


The attitude of renouncing everything, then, appears to be 
deemed as the highest achievement for a Brahmana. Again 
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saree a sigue fates | 

aways aaiaq wararaey aaazt tl) Manu II 162. 
All these a student had to bear in mind as they were intended 
for him when, just after his student life, he was to take 
recourse to the stage ( As'rama ) of a house-holder. The 
student was also required to know the Law. He was, also, 
it seems, taught as to how to wield the weapon for 
aa lgunamMaea gyraqraecqa! Manu VIII. 348. implies 
defmitely the knowledge of wielding the weapon on the part 
of all twice-borns. 


In short we can say that the student tad to live quite a 
severe life begging alms, doing all the domestic duties in the 
house of his teacher like cutting fire-wood or filling water 
etc. attending him personally, and always obedient te him, 
abstaining from exciting food and singing, dancing etc., 
wearing coarse clothes, all the while critically studying and 
mastering the Vedas, being pure for all the twenty-four hours 
and controlling his mind and organs of senses ( Safiniyam- 
yendriyagramam ). After a maximum of twelve years of 
such severity he was allowed to return home. After his 
return he was to undergo the Samskara of Samavartana or 
Bath and he was allowed to marry and establish himself as a 
householder (Manu III. 2). 


The precedence, it is worthy of note, in the case of a 
Brahmana was not according to his age but it was according 
to his knowledge for tqqeq graai staqt (Manu II. 155). 
Naturally a student who had Jearnt all the four Vedas with 
their Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads along with the 
Shadafigas commarided the highest respect. Next to him 
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came a student who had studied three Vedas. A student 
with his mastery over two Vedas came next in order of 
precedence, and so on! 


The second stage of life is that of a househo:der 
(Grhasthas rama). The importance of this stage is given in 
the following verses : 

Al ay AANMa aaa BIHeAA: | 

AAT WERT Faea AF SITATAT: | 

ACAI AASCUAAN MAA AT BKITA | 

weeqagy Wasa aeq ssagrral DAT Manu III 77-78. 
The most essential thing for this stage is marriage. There 
are six forms of marriage out of which first four véz. Brahma 
Daiva, Ars‘ha and Prajapatya are recommended for a 
Brahmana (Manu IIT 23-24). If a Brahmana, notwithstand- 
ing this restriction gets married with a lady belonging to the 
Sudra caste, he then goes to degradation and if he begets 
any issue of her then at once he ceases to enjoy the status of 
a Brahmana (Manu III. 17). Much more is said about the 
choice of the brides and finally it is stated that a bride of 
beauty and piety should be selected. There must be 
mutual love between the bride and the bride-groom for 

Bae WaAT wal Val WIA aaa a | 

qienaa He frat Keqrot az gt zt Manu IIL. 60. 
There is a long procedure for the marriage-ceremony which 
we may safely ignore for the present. As soon as the marri- 
age is over the duties of the householder begin. They are: 

HUNT APZTM: (WIN ATT | 

ater 2-1 area agisfafqaaa vw Manu IIL 70. 

Taq HAR Ms sTeAEy faga@ar: | Manu UL 123 
Also Manu III 75 and 80-100. 
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The main and outstanding duty of a householder belong- 
ing to the Brahmana class is to impart knowledge free of 
charge. If at all he insisted on some fees he at once lost his 
prestige and was not thought fit to be called for a Sraddha. 
(Mann III. 156) Just as, during the middle ages, priests were 
the whole and sole depositories of all sorts of learning and 
knowledge, in the Western countries, similarly here in India 
aiso the Br.hmanas were the living libraries of knowledge. 
Even the Religious Reformation under Henry VIII— which 
however Was more political than doctrinal- did not diminish 
the regard and esteem of the people lor the learning and 
wisdom of the clergy. 


The second duty of a housholder was to perform the 
Pancha-Maha-Yadnyas which are mere religious practices ; 
still one salient feature viz. giving something to God and the 
Manes is involved in them. And as 37fa¥ TIMATTTAT TAD: FTA: 
ov sf44 Za Ya was the idea and sacrifice was the religion 
of those days. Naturally people offered oblaticns in the Fire 
and it was supposed that the Fire carried these oblations to 
the Gods. According to Hindu ideas a man is born with 
three debts wiz. the debt to the Gods, that to the sages and 
lastly that to the Manes. Out of these the first is paid by 
offering oblations daily in the Fire in the name of Gods. 
The second is defrayed by studying the Vedas while the 
third is made up by the birth of a Son. 


Hospitality was considered as one of the most sacred 
duties of a householder. It, in fact, constitutes the soul 


as it were of the householder’s stage. A guest at any time 
of the day or night must be welcomed with due hospitality. 
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It was even compulsory for a Brahmana to entertain guests 
even though they belonged to the lowest strata of Society. 
(Manu. III 112.) Aswe have seen above a householder 
had to offer oblations in the Fire and afterwards he had to 
perform what are known as Bhoota-Yadnya and Pitra- 
Yadnya. After these he was asked to wait for a time equal 
to the time required for milking a cow (Go-dohanak4la ) in 
order to see if any guest came to him. If any body came 
the householder was required to feed him to his satisfac- 
tion and then to take his meals. If nobody turned up 
then he was asked to prepare one dish containing food 
sufficient for one man and leave it untouched and then 
to take his dinner; the motive in leaving the dish 
untouched, was that at no time what-so-ever should 
anyone return from the house of householder without 
food. If the householder did aot do all this then, it is said, 
that he did not take his meals but he only ate sin 
(Manu. III 118. ) 

The famous story in the Mahabharata about the sage 
Durvas as who being incited by the Kauravas, went to the 
hermitage of the Pandavas, in the forest during their exile 
for twelve-years, with his disciples amounting to one 
thousand, just at mid-night and who was waited upon 
“and served by the Pandavas with such magnificient and 
splendid hospitality that he did no more desire for food but 
wanted to flee from them being over taxed by their welcome, 
points to the importance and value of the esteem in which 
the guest was held in those days. The story of Ambaris’ha 
and the story of King Shriyala also prove the same thing. 
King Haris’/chandra went even to the length of fulfilling 
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his promise to his guest the sage Vis’vamitra in reality 
although the promise was made in the dream. In fact the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas abound in such stories. The 
householder was always required to except and welcome 
euests and always prepared to offer them due hospitality. 


The third important duty of a householder is the monthly 
Shraddha of his parents. Ancestor-Worship was so well 
established in those days that nobody ever thought of ques- 
tioning its necessity. If at all any one perversely questioned 
it then he was classed as an Atheist ( Nastika ) and he ceased 
to enjoy the esteem as a worthy Brahmana to be invited on 
the S‘raddha day. (Manu III 150) The Br hmanas worthy 
to be invited on a s/raddha day are enumerated in a long list. 
It is therefore worth our while to go through it as it brings 
out clearly the purity of life expected of a model Brahmapa. 

The Manusmriti lays it down that, aift 4 faa a aaa 
a1 Araaigea | Manu III 138.0n a S raddha day one should 
invite a Brahmana who is neither a friend nora fone 
Br, hmagA was required to be perfectly equibaJanced in his 
mind. To usethe terminology of the Gits, he was expected to 
be a ‘Sthitapradnya.’ We therefore can reasonably say that 
here we get one of the features of the ideal of Brahmanism 
viz. a true Br hmana on no account be a victim of his 
emotions or prejudices but a model of dutiful piety. 

The same chapter gives us :— 

Heat MATEOMS TAA ALTA | 

ara ratayieas oeani @ aatiae | Manu It 145. 
i. ec. a man should try his best to get for Sraddha a Brahmana 
who is well versed in all the Vedas with their Angas. It 
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conveys to us the impression that Brahmanas were rare. 
Never thelesss, there must have been such Brahmanas in 
those days. 


The unworthy Brahmanas are enumerated as :— 


7 aA Eea: FB ANSAH TAT: | 
UF ZoT ROTA AMAA FAATAT tt Manu ITI 150 
TARAITH TT WAR ETTTACAT | 
Use eas aE: Hoses u Ibid 156 
ARUN TLETHT ATAN TACT EAT | 
Maa Hara: dat TAA: u Ibid 157 
faa azaraa PRAat qaTeaur Ibid 159 
Also Manu III. 151—155 and 153—166. 


‘The Brahmana who is a thief, a degraded man 
through many reasons, athiest, imparter or receiver of know- 
ledge in exchange for money, forsaker of his parents and 
teacher without any cause, porne to argue with his father a 
gambler and a drunkard all these are unworthy to be invited, 
for any rites whether relating to the gods ( Havya ) or to the 
Manes ( Kavya. )’ Wehave taken but a few instances for 
want of space. Still we hope that the motive of the author 
of the Manusmrti wz that a model Brahmana should not 
indulge in any sort of mean business as mentioned above 
- Is clearly borne out. Does not this give us an unmistakable 
clue to the ideal of Brahmanism ? In fact if we prefix the 
words ‘A model Brahmana should not be’ to the list, we 
get a model Brahmana in his perfection. It is really interest- 
ing to go through the whole of the list. It contains so many 
draw-backs of a Brahmana from medica] point of view 
( [bid 161 and 153) the list also Suggests that Brahmagas 
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who were fallen from their ideal of conduct were not lacking 
in the society of those days. That is why the house-holder 
is asked to make a careful choice. 


Here the question arises. ‘If a Brabmana or more 
correctly we can say a householder belonging to the Brahmana 
class was to do all these things like offering due hospitality to 
the guests or performing the Sraddhas or performing the 
sacrifices, by what whould he manage to provide for all this? 
The answer is simply given as 

TAMIAUAS TA eA: RAAT | | 
MHA Weezy Faia TaaaaT: uo Manu. IV 3.) 
Every word in this verse is important from our point of view. 
‘A Brahmaga should earn money to that extent only 
to which he was necessarily required to pull on with 
livelihood ( Yatramatraprasiddhyartham ) by the duties 
prescribed for him and which neither involve much of 
bodily pain nor provoke censurable criticism.’ The duties of 
a house-holder, as we have already stated elsewhere, are 
teaching, sacrificing, for himself and for other, charity and 
acceptance of gifts from others. Out of these only by sacri- 
ficing for others and by accepting gifts it 1s that a house- 
holder can make money as teaching was free, sacrificing for 
himself could be futile for making money and charity was 
the help to others. Thus the sources of his income were 
very few. He was strictly prohibited from indulging in other 
businesses. As regards money matters then we can definitely 
Jay it down that the Brahmanas were compelled to observe a 
vow of poverty! The ideal of Brahmanism was that of 
poverty. Weare told that aateqitangaireaearaey facraa 
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( {bid 17) a Brahmanga had to leave off all sorts of professions 
and money there from, which were in conflict with his learn- 
ing. Also 

a aimad ada DaeaT: WIT | 

aiatat saat gat Aiaeaizen xian wv (Ibid rr.) 

A Brahmana is here ordered to lead a pure and pious life. 

He was asked not to indulge in worldly and base means 
simply for the sake of his maintenance. If he were quite 
unable to earn his livelihood and if he were starving he was 
asked to go right up to the king and request latter the to feed 
him (Manu IV 31). He was asked to take recourse even to 
Uncbh 7.e. picking up grains from the fields after the harvest 
is complete and living oa them or to Bhaiks/hya 7.e. begging ; 
but on account of his vast learning and consequently on 
account of the high esteem (arising from his learning) in which 
he was held by the society he was asked not to live by means 
of service (Ibid IV. 5), 


Reverting back to the daily life of a householder we 
may note that there was a fixed course of conduct prescribed 
for him. If he were to swerve from it a little bit be ceased 
to enjoy the prestige of a Brahmana (Manu IV g2-1or), 
These rules for his conduct are elaborate and his piety is very 
much emphasized (Ibid 35). He was not allowed to have 
any vain gossip. Even the professions of cattle-tending 
and agriculture were prohibited to a twice-born (Ibid 253). 
In fact he had to abstain from doing so many things 
(Manu IV 4o-47 and 53-82). These verses clearly bring 
out the austerity and severity of the matter and give in 
general the puritan kind of attitude which the compiler of 
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the Manusmrti appears to encourage. The Brahmana was 
asked to be 


sag aac sari daar wag | Manu IV. 12. 

Heuag aay a wasaqa Riga: | [bid 16. 

aaied tah HY Aa Halzaiega: i [bid 14. 

9 ard WAT a Br aa a asa u [bid 163. 
So that he was to be quite contented knowing no scorn or 
contempt or hypocrisy or honour or harshness. In one word 
his life was expected to be saintly. He had to offer his 
services to the society by taking charge of the education of 
the younger generation of the society free. | 


Turn we next to the third stage viz. the vow of the 
forest hermit (Vanaprasthas’rama). The due time for taking — 
this vow is 

TSEACT Al TAT ISAT Say wa: | 

aqaeqgy aga amg aarerya uv Manu VI. 2. 
‘When a man sees his hair grown white and when he sees 
his grandson then he should take resort to the forest’. The 
procedure, the exact place and elaborate rules as regards his 
conduct are enumerated in Manu VI 3-8. The most import- 
ant and outstanding of features of his new lite was that 
he was asked always to be self-restrained. He was also 
asked to be meditating on god. It does not necessarily 
mean that all the householders actually lett their houses 
and went tothe forest. It oniy points to the fact that 
the people were required to develop the attitude of 
detachment from worldly things at a particular stage of their 
lives. In fact throughout the whole course of life the 
Brahmana is asked to be quite detached from the affairs of 
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the world. Material life was not considered as the end of 
ends, comprehending all ends. Howsoever rich or howsoever 
honoured the Brahmaya may be he had to spiritually divorce 
all this. Although it is really very difficult, examples 
of such detachment are not lacking. The wellknown author 
of the Arthash{stra apparently was a man of this type. He 
made Chandragupta Maurya firm on his throne and appoint- 
ing the wellknown statesman Raks’hasa as his minister Arya 
Chinakya is said to have taken resort to the forest. This 
restriction, of the observance of the vow of forest hermit 
(V:naprasth srama), however, takes into consideration the 
law of change in this world where older people and older 
ideas have got to make room for younger men and newer 
views. The older generation, it thus appears, was asked 


_ voluntarily to retire and thus make room for the younger 


generation to bear the brunt of worldly life. 


Aiter the Vanaprastha comes the stage of Sannyasa 
which seems to have been a development of later times. 
It is dealt with in only about twenty verses at the end of the 
Sixth Chapter of the Manusmrti. The original scheme of life 
recommended for every twiceborn appears to have extended 
over the first three stages of life only. The Sannyasas’/rama 
appears to have been a short cut for philosophically minded 
individuals weary of ordinary life and impatient for the 
mystic realisation of the self. (Vide qzetq fatHq azeta 
qasiq ) It comes as a sort of appendix to the Vnaprastha, 
The. time for this stage is the last quarter of the lite 
(Manu. VI 33). A very rigourous course of ascetic existence 
is prescribed for the Sannyasins ( Manu. VI 45-53 ). 


— 
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Ifa Brkhmana was unable to earn his livelihood by 
performing his prescribed duties in times of difficulties 
(Apad) then he was asked to adopt the duties of a 
Kshatriya or a Vais’ya (Manu. X 83) with some exceptions 
like doing agriculture or selling juices, salt etc. ( Manu. BA 
92-93 ) : iS 

aie: aay sais cay aibalatezataaE: | 

agar eeqamra zax awa 1 Manu. VI 92 
This has been given as the definition of Dharma and as the 
Brahmana was to propound this Dharma and as it was 
incumbent upon him to line it in practice, he was expected 
to behave bimself accordingly irrespective of the times 
whether ordinary or difficult (Apad ). 


It isa proper time for us now to examine the social 
status of the Brahmanas in the society of those days and to 
see whether they really enjoyed any special privileges as 
such. We must remember the model Brahmana as we have 
described him in the foregoing lines. In fact if there is such 
aman as the model Brahmana of the Manusmrti, even in 
modern times he will surely and certainly be honoured. The 
kings respected such Brahmanas as they were refereés in all 
matters of Law and controversy. Saintly attitude was very 
highly prized, as indeed it is even to-day, in the society of 
these days, so much so, that even the ideal king was looked 
upon as a Royal sage ( Rajars‘hi) combining in himself the 
ideals of a king and a sage. 


The king is asked to honour and obey the model 
Brahmanas. (Manu. VII 37) This certainly can not mean 
that the Brahmanas enjoyed a special privilege of being 
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honoured by the king. We have. it is hoped, tairly shown 
the conduct and learning of the Brahmanas in those days. 
His was a very severe and austere life. He had to earn 
money for offering due hospitality to suests. sie” had® to 
learn in order to teach the younger generation of the society. 
He had to perform the sacrifices for the general well-being as 
sacrifice was thought to be the Dharma of those days. His 
ideal was that of self-sacrifice, poverty, piety and service. 
In short he was all in all meant for the service of others. 
What was true of the Brahmapas at the time of the 
Manusmirti here in India was equally true of the clergy in 
Europe in the middie ages. 


The king is asked to select a Brihmana as his minister 
(Manu. VII 58). This also is as might be expected owing to 
the special learning and descipline that a Brahmana was 
expected to acquire. Even in the modern countries of the 
world under the most enlightened forms of Government, 
people, no doubt, admire and appreciate the self-same 
virtues and ideals for which the ancient Brahmanism stood. 
Service and sacrifice have been as popular to-day as they 
had been during all the ages. 


Here and there we get verses asking the king to give a 
certain remission to the Brahmanas, like the 133 rd verse in 
the VIIth chapter of the Manusmrti viz. faqarniseqizzia a 
Us! Wraqenta | It was not that the Brahmanas enjoyed a 
special privilege of being exempted from the payment of 
taxes. Even in modern law the poor are exempted from 
certain taxes. But can we on this ground say that the poor 
are enjoying a special kind of favour from the Government ? 
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The learned Brahmanas on account of their observance of 
the vow of poverty and not on account of a privileged posi- 
tion in the society were exempted from the payment of some 
taxes. It will be understood that such freedom from pay- 
ment of taxes was only extended to such Br; hmayas as 
strictly followed the vow of poverty. Repeated statements 
occur in the smrti thatif a Brahmapa engages himself in 
trade, he ceases to be a Br, hmana ; he ceased also automati- 
cal'y to enjoy the exemptions from taxation. Nevertheless 
they had to pay some taxes ( Manu VII 392-393) The law 
was specially vigorous against the Brahmanas if they com- 
mitted crimes like theft etc. They were fined sixtyfour or 
even one hundred and twenty eight times the normal fine 
prescribed for such crimes (Ibid 338 ) but on account of the 
learning and piety the king was asked not to pass the 
sentence of death upon a Srotriya ; the sentence in such cases 
was generally that of exile (Ibid 379-81). Verse 380 of the 
Villth Chapter of the Manusmrti seems to be of the nature 
of an explative ( Arthavéda ) but if understood literally it is 
certainly unjustifiable. A Brahman was asked to perform 
religious rites for the collective good of the people and as 
such could only demand the requisite materials from 
Orners (ol a3 


Thus it appears that the Brahrnayas, though held in 
great esteem by the people in the days of Manusmfti, did not 
enjoy any very special privileges. 


Coming to the S/udras, we can say, that the S/udras of 
the time of the Manusmrti appear to have been an integral 
part of the community of those days. They seem to be en- 
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gaged under their masters in agriculture and professions 
connected with agriculture. The inferior position, in the 
society of those days, they seem to occupy, appears to have 
been the result of their having been political helots of an 
earlier date. Race pride may have also played its parts in 
this. In the Manusmrti however they are already described 
as derived from the feet of the Almighty and thus are derived 
aS much from his person as any of the other three classes. 
This shows that they as a class were already advancing in the 
social scale. The very fact that they were not entitled to 
receive the usual sacraments of the twiceborn (Manu X 3) 
shows that at one time atleast they must have pertained 
toa different culture considered, no doubt, inferior by their 
conquerors. 


The only duty for the s’udras is given as vagi q anany 
aaqadaa7ga | Manu l. gr. So also Manu VIII 4Io and 413; 
IX 4-345, X 126 etc. The Sudras, it seem, were mostly 
engaged in services under the other three castes. They 
were not called upon to observe the rules of the various 
stages of life (Ashramas). A Sudra out of employment was 
allowed to engage himself asa craftsman (X gg). Other 
verses giving the description of a Sudra show, how the 
Servant class of those days was expected to be treated by 
their employers. It is not right to suppose that the treat- 
ment offered to these was in any way expected to be under- 
stood as a model for all times any more than the treatment 
received by the Feudal Serfs and the factory workers in the 
eatly days of the Industrial Age, though bad enough and 
legal under the laws existing 10 those days ! 
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The Manusmrti as it stands, accepts only four Varyas. 
The monstrous multiplication of casts which characterises 
the Hindu-Society of the present day has no justification 
whatsoever in this work the social confusion of the present 
day is due to the blind credulity of the people in accepting 
everything that came to them by heredity as having the 
sanction of religion and thus in their opinion of God himself ! 


Ae S 2 403ma 
Se Bae 


Some Notes on the Venisamhara 


Vhe date of Bhatta Narayana : 
Bhatta Narayana must have flourished some time 
between 650 and 750 A.D. 


Proofs: I. Venisarmhara has been drawn upon by 
thetoricians from the times of Vamana. The most eminent 
ofthese are (1) Vamana (2) Anandavardhan (3) Mammata 
and (4) Vis’vanath. Now Vaman and Anandavardhan lived 
some time between 750 and 890 A. D. and S40 and 870 A.D. 
respectively. Hence it follows that if these writers quote 
from the Venisamhara, the play must be written some time 
before 750 A. D. 

II. According to Cunnigham’s calculations the Sena 
Dynasty reigned in Bengal from 650 A.D. to 1008 A. D. 
Now Adis‘ir is traditionally regarded as the first king of the 
Dynasty. Now the chronicles of Bengal give us the informa- 
tion that Bhatta Narayana was invited by king Adis‘ir. Hence 
- it follows that Bhatta Narayana a contemporary of Adis’ir 
must have lived about 650 A. D. 

III. Buddhism was getting the upper hand at KKanouja 
in the second half of the seventh century A. D. Now it seems 
probable that Bhatta Narayana, a_ resident of Kanouja, 
migrated to Bengal to escape persecution at the hands of the 
rival creed. Again, from a study of the drama it appears that 
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the author is a staunch follower of Brahmanism. Hence, the 
cause of his migration and the rise of Buddhism form a 
reasonable link and we can ascribe to Bhatta Narayana the 
date discussed above. 


IV. The style of the Venisarnhara makes our position 
still stronger. With all his high sounding words, long com- 
pounds, clumsy syntax, and stiffness of being understood he 
closely approaches Bhavabhiti. The style of the latter is a 
finished product while our author is in the making. Bhava- 
bhiiti is known to have lived between 675 and 725 A.D. 
Therefore the date fixed by us compares very well with the 
one obtained now. 


We may here refer to a few results obtained by scholars. 
(a) Rajendra Lal Mitra gives 1072 A. D. as the correct date 
of our author. This is not probable because Vamana who 
belongs to the 8th century A.D. quotes from the Venisamhara. 
(b) Prot. Wilson gives the date as lying somewhere between 
the 8th or the gth century A.D. This calculation of the 
scholar is most creditable as he wrote in 1827 A.D. (c) J. 
Grill gives as the 6th or the 7th century A. D. as the probable 
date. This is too carly a date for our author. For, Bana 
who flourished in the first half of the seventh century and 
who gives a list of eminent writers that preceded him, has not 
referred to our author. Looking to the immense popularity ot 
the Venisarmhara from the earliest times, it seems reasonable 
to say that Bana, had he known our author, would have 
referred to him. (d) Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar discussess 
the problem and comes to the same conclusion as arrived at 


by us. 
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Some information about the auther :— 


(a4) Bhatta Narayana a Vaisnavité: (i) It seems 
probable from the general atmosphere of the drama that our 
author was a Vaisnavité (ii) Of the three verses forming 
the Nandi two are dedicated to Visni. (iii) Whenever a 
reference to Krisna is made it is done with great reverence ; 
é. g. Sutradhar refers to Krisna as wnqar AHS AMET ET a- 
Mipaqaracyay facyar etc. ¥= 44.1 in the second act refers to the 
army of the Pandavas as being practically invincible because 
it is WAAAATAT; Wafer in the last act says @NE WTaAa ARE 
Kea and a Palaa azild Unaleqaa: | (iv ) Adis’ur who is 
supposed to have invited Bhatta Narayana was a Vaisnavité. 
It isin the nature of things that a Vaisnava King should 
invite a Vaisnava Brahmin. 


(0) Bhatta Narayana a Brahmin : (i) It is true that 
Bhatta Narayana is called a anus, a lion. But heis tradi- 
tionally supposed to be the originator of a dynasty of kings 
( Taatats ) and hence the title is not ill- fitting. (ii) the pretix 
Hz clearly indicates the caste of the author. (111) He was 
the leader of the five brahmins invited by Adis ur, (iv) Tite 
reference to the blood of a brahmin as burning the neck may 
point to the author’s inclination towards brahmins ( teta:- 
MAMTA AT | 1S tzzeg aaa |; III act ) (v) In develop- 
ing the characters of s-aeq A and *#it our author shows a 
partiality for the former in sett: ing him in best colours while 
he brings down the latter by ascri ‘bing him qualities that are 
very low. (vi ) Prof. Gajendragadkar points out another 
reason which makes our position stronger still. The 
-Venisarthara has no (ATT. Dramas like the Asa aTaa, 
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the garamaita, the gzitiaa, etc., which have been written 
by Brahmins have no faza®, while others like zteataet, etc. 
which are written by @& faqs have gott TTR Hence ASaitlyzW 
must have been a Brahmin. 

To be more exact, Bhatta Narayana was a Gauda 
Sairaswata Brahmin. 

(c) Of the various sciences and arts our author seems 
to be more conversant with the a#arv and #aRtatAr. The 
typical way in which he compares the battle with the sacri- 
fice, the performance of the funeral ceremonies in the VI act 
and the references to them in the V act, all show his knowledge 
in orthodox ritualism. The very immense popularity with the 
thetoricians and the various dramatic appliances like the 
skillful use of a femeanR or a Waa, the qearaar, the qZ1atq 
entrance etc. show that our author had made a deep study 
of the ataitarer and the areata which forms a part of the 
stzaizata. It is doubtful from his confusive references to 
the incidents and events in the Mahabharata (e. 8. sezqed 
ZqGeY BATA aA | WATS ATT TAT FBTR a THAR 
26 WL act; ATA ScIATARAETIMTAT SATA EM TTT: t) 
as to how deep was his study of the great epic. But in so 
far as the successtul execution of the composition of the play 
without much conflicting with the original story is concerned 
our author has fared very well and to that extent his study 
of the epic is to be credited. 

* * * * 
Time and Place of the Dramatic Action : 
ACT. LI. Place: afaist’s palace, time 8 A.M. to 10 A.M. 
The drama begins with the rst day of the Great 
War i.e. the 13th day of qwiate GET. 
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Place: fasHEqR in the Meq:7t. Thea area 
until the hurricane incident and aeq4a afterwards. 

Lime: Morning 8 a.m. to Ir A.M. of the 
fourteenth day of the war. eq was taken out 
on the tenth day, stiwyeg killed on the thirteenth, 
and #¥yZy on the fourteenth day of the war. We 
get a reference to the killing of H4qZyY on that 
day. 

Place: gaa" in the camp of demons; the 
lamentations of MAAR] and conversation 
between sraeqraq and aq near the battle-field ; 
The quarrel scene under the shade of a =qura tree. 

Itme: Mid-day and after noon, about 1 P. M. 
to 3 P.M. on the fifteenth day. gist was killed 
on the fifteenth day. 

Place: Near the battlefield in the beginning. 
Under the shade of the =qara tree afterwards till] 
the end. 

Time: About 3 Pp. mM. to Sf Po; onthe 
fifteenth day. 


Place: Under the shade of the =quTq tree. 
Time; 5 P.M. to 6-30 P. M. on the same day. 
We get a reference to the setting of the sun. 


It should be noted that the events in the third, 
fourth and the fifth act all happen on the 15th 
day. 


Place:  afafax’s camp ata distance from the 
battlefield and and on the banks of the ateqaI river, 
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Time: 3 to 5 P.M. on the eigteenth day of the 
battle. 


Thus we see that the time of dramatic action 
is co-terminous with that of the Great War. 


r 


ws * %* * 


he hero: Does he exist ? 


From the point of view of techuical considerations 
yfaiae is the hero. From the point of view of dramatic 
considerations ¥j# isthe hero. From the point of view of 
characterization guraa is the hero. The Venisamhara is a 
drama based upon the main story of the Mahabharata. In 
the epic all these three characters play an equally important 
part. It is therefore natural that the same situation should 
be transferred and found in our play. Asa matter of fact, 
the author does not seem to have bothered himself much on 
this point. To him yfaist, the general hero of the Maha- 
bharata, is the hero in the play. But the incidents in the 
drama have not given him much scope to present giaqige before 
us ina prominent way. waraa is the character connected 
with the title of the play, connected with the avenging of 
Draupadi’s insults and as such connected with the main 
purpose of the drama. But aqiqq too, received great pains 
at the hands of our author. The character of garaaq develops 
through the various acts and is presented before us under the 
stress of various emotions and thus appears magnificent. 
Many noble traits in qarqa’s character are disclosed and he 
occupies the stage fora greater amount of time than the 
other two characters do. It seems, from. all these considera- 
tions, more advisable to supyose that there isno hero in the 
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play in the.truest sense of the term but three heroes in a general 
sense of the term. 


The changes introduced by Bhatta Narayana in the 
original source : 


No body can entertain any doubt about the source of 
the Venisamhara, viz. the Mahabharata. Our work is only to 
see the changes introduced by our author therein. We shall 
here take these into consideration one by one :— 


I. In the azrarta itis @aw who goes on a mission 
of peace with a condition of five villages, Krisna is sent 
afterwards as the last man with no set conditions. But in 
our play the author has combined the two incidents for the 
sake of dramatic brevity. The change, therefore, speaks of 
the dramatic genius of our author. 


2. s¥eqia of the verse 16 in the first act is a creation 
of the author himself. True it is that it is an ingenious one. 
But considering that it makes graigt a politician, which he 
never professed to be, the author is not true to the noble 
character of yfafgr. WIT a amAaAT and an SI AATT 
could never have entertained an idea of double-dealing 
policy. This incident shows the Jack of lasight into characters 
of the gzgraita on the part of ygarzrqo. 


3. The whole of the II act is a creation of yearrrazor, 
The events of this act are u nconnected with the action of the 
play. We feel rather strange to read between these lines of 
love scenes in a drama which is so completely surcharged 
with heroic atmosphere and scenes from battlefield. But 
our author, with his mind bent on introducing as many 
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sentiments as possible and particularly the sentiment of 
love—-perhaps a result of his study sf rhetorics—some how 
or other manages to depict the love sentiment. It is how- 
ever, neither planned in a noble way nor executed skillfully. 
The type of love, we meet with here, isa low one and one 
acquainted with the high ideals of love and love-making as 
depicted by Kalidas or Bhavabhiti cannot but entertain a 
low opinion obout these lines. The only releiving point in 
the innovation is the character of wigadt which shines 
forth brightly in the morbid atmosphere. 


4. The g4arm in the III act is again a creation ot the 
author. This scene, which reminds us of wayla’s description 
of a cemetery in the atedfaraa, describing as it does the 
hideous action of demons, gives us an idea of the progress of 
the battle. We are told that fayua, £94, fFAatlz, wieaar, etc. 
are killed and qzima has breathed his last. Near the end of 
the scene we are also told that gjor is being killed by gear. 
Then again, by the introduction of an order from fatear, the 
demon-queen, to the t1a@, aia is absolved of the sin of drink- 
ing human blood. From these points, the Waar 1s a success. 


5. The quarrel scene: In the Mahabharata, the quarrel 
first takes place between #t and Hq and sTaeyTAa is involed 
afterwards: the incident moreover takes place beiore the 
death of Zi. But the author has introduced many changes 
in the original to make the situation more intensified, to 
enhance the character of stazqia~_ and to lower that of ROT. 
By the by, we meet in these passages W ith the great force of 
writing, which our author is endowed with. The heroic 
utterances of stacy as well as aot have been almost 
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classical in sanskrit literature. Verses: qt a: we faua 
SUAITAT Wosatat agal......aAraeTeaey aay eqaAhy Wiawea- 


» RENFAHISET 32 and gat ar AACA AT AY AT Rar wae TER | 
A 


qUad FS AeA Aza a qteay 39 may be noted in this 
connection. 

7. Act IV, being of descriptive nature mainly follows 
the original. 


pee the fith act is an - outcome of the poet’s brain, 
Herein we find that quality in him which helped him to show 
us the pathetic in life. It is true that the act serves no pur- 
pose in the progress of the drama and that none of the 
Characters except that of Saray appear before us to any 
advantage. But the fifth act, with the pathetic appeal of an 
helpless mother : fz eqacqenrarearer alee aint ace gemaa 
MSE SHI sey ar | ; with the heroic reply of gafaq to 
his parents: #1Sayqay away fearenataea:...agq antoiai aay 
Be aeaeaaT en; with Sal aA’s unconquerable self-respect as 
expressed inf ar aa Haq Aiey Ha FATHZ TH! ; with the great 
love of gata for Horas expressed in aa oO ateqa sara 
Tad Bt SepTMAT asHszqvaes ara ar -xyr 4 6 or as in 
MAMAS NUTT Weed Waa PHS | AATCTEa gebaeT Hs goT. Ri 
BWA: 1 36 0, throws great light on the poetic qualities of 


| WearergaT and the happy expression with which he was gifted 


when he is at his best. But also in the same act we read such 
lines as weya Qur geqa yiSa: Fiagtar wATSAR | aq Holey 
ty AAITYTAT Esa 77 i) and it seems he wants to Say, ‘see 
how trivial can I be if [ wish’, 


(9) In the last act we find two innovations introduced 
by the author: one is about the new vow of 4iq to kill 
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aqraq before the dawn of the next day and the second is 
about the sar incident. 


The purpose of introducing these changes it seems, is to 
heighten the dramatic interest. The author is here working 
up for a climax. On the one hand he is preparing Zrayat 
and LEA to burn themselves, believing the words of 
ajq.ar in the guise of an ascetic, and on the other hand he is 
developing the fight between wrq and zaraq. There is a race 
as it were to hurry up to the scene of action. A moment's 
delay on the part of waq would entail the death on graise and 
ANqai and would mean a death-blow to the qiagas. But in 
working up this climax, the author has drawn too much on 
our credulity and patience. The funeral ceremonies 
performed by gfaiet are too prolonged to sustain our interest 
and the things hang loosely. Also, it is difficult to under- 
stand how gfafgz can believe in the words ofa stray 
ascetic and prepare himself to die without any further 
investigation in the matter. The author has thus failed in 
creating the intended impression upon our mind in reaching 
his climax. 


On the whole it seems that our author has great 
dramatic as well as poetic qualities. In the course of the 
six Acts we meet with many a dramatic situation and poetic 
passage. But our author fails in presenting before us a 
systematic whole. The details of a work of art may be very 
good but the general impression created may not appear to be 
so due to a want of a sense of proportion, a sense of 
systematization and a sense of skilful - presentation. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE VENISAMHARA 


| - Bhatta Narayana cannot be classed with Bhavabhiti or 
even with Sriharsha, not because he lacked in dramatic 


or poetic qualities but pecquse he was no genius at systematic 
presentation. 


KucNAGURAV. Bb. A 
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